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ost of the revenue legislation of the past 
M four years can be regarded as falling 

into five classes. These are: (a) in- 
creases in property tax levies; (b) enactment of 
gross sales taxes; (c) imposition of excises on 
certain specific privileges; (d) levying of con- 
sumption taxes on certain selected commodities 
and services; and (e) imposition of personal and 
corporation income taxes. Each of these classes 
of revenue measures will be discussed briefly 
and illustrated by results obtained in some of 
the states. 


Increases in property tax levies 

The impression has recently prevailed in state 
legislatures that property taxes, at the present 
time, are too high. However, in some instances 
the states have increased their rates during the 
last four years, and in many cases it has been 
necessary for localities—including school dis- 
tricts, counties, villages, and cities—to do like- 
wise. One state, for example, which had not 
levied any property tax in more than ten years 
reverted to the imposition of such a levy in 1931. 

Twenty-five states have enacted statutes pro- 
viding for general sales taxes. Only six of these 
were enacted prior to 1929. Thus in the period 
1Extracted from an address at the Kentucky Legislators 
Conference, held under the joint auspices of the Uni- 


versity of Kentucky and the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation, December 12 and 13, 1934. 


since the beginning of 1929, nineteen states have 
provided such statutes. Something like half a 
dozen of these statutes have expired by limita- 


‘tion provided in the acts, have been declared 


unconstitutional, or are not effective pending 
the outcome of referenda or litigation. Conse- 
quently, while twenty-five statutes have been 
enacted, only about a dozen and a half are now 
actually in operation. 

It is an interesting fact that general sales tax 
laws in the United States are invariably the 
products of periods of depression. The single 
exception to this statement, probably, is the 
merchants and manufacturers license in Dela- 
ware. The first tax of this sort originated in 
the depression period following the Napole- 
onic Wars. The depression of 1914 developed 
the Virginia merchants license, and that of 1921 
was responsible for the taxes in Louisiana, Con- 
necticut, and West Virginia. All the other 
statutes have been the outgrowth of the 1929 to 
1933 depression. 

Since the beginning of the current depression 
two types of gross sales taxes have been enacted. 
One of these types follows the West Virginia 
precedent and is generally called a classified 
sales or gross income tax. This form is now in 
effect in 


South Dakota 
West Virginia 


Arizona 
Indiana 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
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The second type—the retail sales tax—is im- 


posed by 

Illinois Minnesota Oklahoma 
Kentucky New Mexico Utah 
Michigan New York Wisconsin 


Retail sales tax 


Students of sales taxation in this country 
seem to regard the flat-rate general retail sales 
tax, such as that now imposed in Illinois, as the 
most nearly defensible form of consumption 
tax. The extent to which the mercantile license 
and classified general sales taxes are shifted to 
consumers seems to be highly uncertain, and 
some of them are explicitly regarded as business, 
rather than consumers, taxes. Kentucky, Louts- 
iana, Minnesota, New Mexico, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin have imposed retail sales 
taxes either alone or in conjunction with other 
levies which are graduated so as to levy different 
rates on merchants having different sales vol- 
umes. There is great uncertainty as to whether 
such taxes are paid by the merchants or by those 
who purchase commodities from the merchants. 
Only the flat-rate, retail sales taxes, whether im- 
posed alone or in conjunction with other levies, 
seems to be paid almost entirely by consumers. 
Even these are borne in some small measure, at 
least, by the merchants. 


Excises on privileges 

In the past four years several states have 
enacted statutes providing for the taxation of 
certain privileges, among which are the opera- 
tion of chain store enterprises, the conduct of 
race courses, utilization of pari-mutuel betting 
machines, and the employment of motor ve- 
hicles—especially for business purposes. 

It is of interest that some of the measures 
providing for gross sales taxes appear to be 
aimed largely, or wholly, at chain stores. This 
is particularly true of the situation in Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. It is evi- 
denced in Minnesota by the fact that the sales 
of one store are exempt, and in Wisconsin by 
the fact that the tax does not apply in any case 
except to those merchants operating two or 
more stores. 


Also a considerable number of states have 
enacted taxes directly on the basis of the number 
of stores utilized in the business, the rates being 
higher per store if the number is large than if 
it is small. Among the states which have passed 
such legislation are: 


Alabama Georgia North Carolina 
Arizona Indiana South Carolina 
Florida Louisiana Wisconsin 


A second type of levy on the exercise of a 
particular privilege, which has developed almost 
exclusively during the current depression, is 
taxation of the privilege of operating race tracks 
and pari-mutuel betting machines incident to 
racing. At the beginning of the depression, sev- 
eral states authorized racing and imposed a li- 
cense tax on the privilege of conducting race 
tracks; since then about a dozen other states 
have been added to the list. Prior to the depres- 
sion so far as the author can ascertain, no Amer- 
ican state taxed pari-mutuel betting. At the 
present time, such taxes are imposed in: 


California New Hampshire Oregon 
Florida New Mexico Texas 
Maryland North Carolina Washington 
Nevada West Virginia 


These are sometimes levied on the gross amount 
of the bet or on the receipts of the pari-mutuel 
pool itself; sometimes on the net winnings; 
and sometimes on the “take-out” which the race 
track operator receives from the pool. This 
type of taxation has proved highly lucrative in 
many other countries. One excellent example is 
found in Ontario, Canada. 


Beer and liquor revenue 


Another tax of this variety is the privilege 
license incident to the sale of beer and to the 
sale of intoxicating beverages. Beer taxes have 
been imposed by the legislatures of most of the 
states, and a dozen states have also passed meas- 
ures to license those who are selling spiritous 
drinks. These twelve states are: 


Arizona Connecticut Nevada 
California Indiana New Mexico 
Delaware Maryland | New York 
Colorado Montana Rhode Island 
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Unlike their practise prior to the World War 
the various states are now imposing taxes on a 
considerable number of selected commodities 
which seem to offer particular opportunities for 
raising additional revenue without the imposi- 
tion of a serious burden. In some cases these 
taxes are frankly discriminatory against a type 
of activity which the legislature desires to dis- 
courage. 


Tobacco taxes 


State tobacco taxes originated during the post- 
war depression but continued to be enacted by 
state after state until, even before the beginning 
of the present depression, there was such a tax 
in ten states. Since the beginning of the cur- 
rent financial difficulties, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Texas have levied taxes; and Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Utah have 
materially revised and strengthened their laws. 
Tobacco taxes raise in the aggregate more 
money than any other selective excises on con- 
sumption—except of course gasoline taxes. 

Numerous states have imposed taxes on some 
or all sorts of soft drinks, and an even larger 
number have levied taxes on the sale of 3.2 
beer. It appears that at the close of the legis- 
lative sessions last spring some twenty states 
had levied beer taxes ranging from one cent to 
fifteen cents a gallon. Since that time a dozen 
other states have made provision for such taxes, 
and some of them started collecting these the 
first of the year. In a few instances these levies 
are a part of the liquor tax, but in other cases 
they have been imposed separately as soft drinks 
taxes. 


Gallonage taxes 


In addition to the licenses on the privilege of 
engaging in the sale of alcoholic beverages the 
following states impose gallonage taxes on alco- 
holic beverages: 


Arizona Maryland New Jersey 
Colorado Massachusetts New York 
Delaware Minnesota Pennsylvania 


Indiana Missouri Wisconsin 


This does not, of course, include the taxes like 


those imposed in Kentucky on the privilege of 
withdrawals, which are to be regarded as a dif- 
ferent type of impost. 

During the last four years several states have 
provided also for taxation of at least two classes 
of services. Alabama, Idaho, South Carolina, 
and Vermont impose kilowatt-hour taxes on the 
consumption of electric current. The rates ap- 
pear to range close to one-half mill per kilowatt 
hour in all these states. Some other states have 
passed similar levies based on the value or mar- 
ket price of the current sold rather than on the 
number of kilowatt hours. 

The second type of service which has been 
subject to tax in a number of states is admis- 
sions to places of amusement. A few states 
have levied such taxes for a number of years. 
In the last four years several other states have 
embarked on programs of taxing public amuse- 
ments so that now approximately one-third of 
the commonwealths have some sort of amuse- 
ment levy. Most of these taxes, however, apply 
only to a few types of amusements and are, 
therefore, of no great revenue significance. 


The severance tax 


The so-called severance tax, although not be- 
longing specifically in this class, may be men- 
tioned in this connection. Severance taxes are 
excises on the privilege of exploiting the natural 
resources of a state. About a dozen of the com- 
monwealths having rich natural resources im- 
posed such taxes prior to 1929. Many states have 
since embarked on such programs. In some 
instances, they have been incidental to gross 
sales tax levies, and in other cases, separate. Sev- 
eral other states have expanded the programs 
which had been effective prior to 1929. The 
most usual forms of severance taxes are on the 
cutting of forests, the utilization of mineral re- 
sources, and the exploitation of fish and other 
products of the streams, lakes, and other waters. 

The commonwealths of the United States 
beginning in a serious way with Wisconsin in 
1911 have gradually developed income tax laws 
until by the beginning of 1929 about a dozen 
states had them. There has been such recent 
growth that twenty-seven states now impose 
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corporate income taxes and twenty-seven states 
individual income taxes. These figures do not 
include the general income tax laws of Illinois 
and Tennessee which have been declared uncon- 
stitutional recently. In other states such meas- 
ures have generally been sustained. 

The growth of income taxes during the past 
four years has taken two forms, the first of 
which is an increase in the rates. Among the 
states which have recently increased their in- 
come tax rates are: 


Georgia New York North Dakota 
Montana North Carolina Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 


The second form which income tax legisla- 
tion has taken is the development of such levies 
in a number of states which had not heretofore 
taxed incomes. The following states have passed 
entirely new legislation imposing personal in- 
come taxes: 


Alabama Kansas Ohio 
Arizona Minnesota Utah 
Georgia Montana Vermont 
Idaho New Mexico Washington 


In addition, new corporate income taxes have 
been enacted in the past four years in 


Alabama Georgia Minnesota 

Arizona Idaho New Mexico 

California Kansas Utah 
Vermont 


Justified by studies 


In a vast majority of the states more or less 
comprehensive studies of the tax problems have 
been made during the past fifteen years. Almost 
without exception the official commissions or 
other investigators have recommended personal 
and corporate income taxes as elements in the 
state tax systems. These studies have shown 
pointedly that state tax systems are so con- 
structed as to tax the middle classes and the well- 
to-do by making the proportion of income paid 
in taxes by the rich more nearly equal to the 
proportion paid by the poor. As a consequence 
of these investigations, many persons have be- 
come convinced that income taxation is emi- 
nently fair. 

A second explanation of the growth of in- 


come tax legislation rests on improvements 1n 
general government. If the practice of employ- 
ing state workers because of political service is 
partly or entirely replaced with the practice of 
employing them because they know how to do 
their jobs well, income taxes automatically be- 
come better measures than they would otherwise 
be. There has been a general improvement in 
government during the last fifteen years, and 
it isonly natural to find that income taxation has 
correspondingly grown in favor. 


Improves with age 


A third explanation of increasing income 
tax legislation lies in the fact that states which 
have imposed such measures have enjoyed grad- 
ually increasing revenues as the efficiency of 
their administrations has grown. Putting the’ 
matter another way: generally speaking, the 
longer a state collects an income tax the more 
revenue it secures. 

A fourth reason for the growth of income 
taxation is the discovery that states levying taxes 
with low exemptions and steep graduation to a 
moderate maximum rate have learned that their 
revenues were not wiped out by the onslaught 
of the depression as had been predicted. It is 
true that in some states there was a decline, but 
in all states satisfying the conditions just out- 
lined the drop in income tax revenues has been 
much less serious than the decline in revenues 
from intangibles and from death taxes. 

The revenues derived from any particular tax 
measure seem, other things equal, to be pro- 
portional to the extent to which the merit sys- 
tem is employed in the state. Those common- 
wealths which have done away with the prac- 
tice of appointing subordinate employees in the 
tax department on political grounds secure the 
most revenue. This situation is perhaps best 
illustrated in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Wisconsin; but a number of other states have 
shown themselves remarkably successful. A 
second level of achievement is found in other 
states where the merit system is applied only 
partially but where there is a tradition of em- 
ploying only such workers as are qualified to 
do their work. 
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STATE INCOME TAXES 


By JAMES W. MARTIN, Director 


Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky 


T THE present time twenty-nine states tax 
A the incomes either of corporations or of 
individuals, and twenty-six states levy 

a tax on both. Two states—California and Con- 
necticut—tax the income of corporations but 
do not tax the individual incomes, while Dela- 
ware reverses that procedure. In New Hamp- 
shire and Ohio only income from intangibles 


is taxed. In addition to these twenty-nine states 


levying net income taxes, three other states— 
Indiana, West Virginia, and South Dakota— 
impose taxes on the gross incomes. 


Rapid growth 


More than half of the American common- 


wealths have adopted this form of taxation since 
Wisconsin, a little over two decades ago, first 
developed the plan of central administration. 
The rapid, but by no means erratic, growth in 
the use of this revenue-raising device is briefly 
depicted in Tables I and I, in the former for 
individual, in the latter for corporate, income 
taxes. 

There is, probably, no need for a detailed 
analysis of corporation income tax statutes, but 
it has seemed desirable to analyze, in Table III, 
some of the more significant provisions of those 
statutes which levy personal income taxes. 
Particularly interesting is the trend, exemplified 
by the recent enactments in Arizona, Idaho, 
Kansas, Oregon, and Washington, toward lower 
exemptions than were formerly customary—a 
trend which students of tax problems almost 
unanimously consider desirable. 

A second significant development, based on 
the pioneer experiment in Wisconsin and now 
found in three states, is the practice of providing 
for personal exemptions by a tax offset rather 
than by excepting certain taxable incomes. This 
newer plan has the merit of giving no larger 
exemptions for persons receiving large incomes 


than are available for those receiving small ones. 

A still more constructive development is the 
recent enactment in certain states of statutes 
which make the maximum rate effective at a 
relatively low income level. This practice clear- 
ly means steep graduation so that the maxi- 
mum rate, though moderate, is attained on 
upper middle class incomes. No information 
regarding gross income taxes, so called, is 
shown. 

Table IV is designed to show briefly, and in 
easily comparable form, sample applications of 
the personal income tax acts of the several states 
on the basis of a $2000 income, a $5000 income, 
and a $25,000 income. 

The revenues raised by personal income taxes 
are put to various uses as is shown in Table V. 
It is a common provision that the expenses of 
collecting the tax must be paid and a sum put 
in a fund to cover possible refunds to taxpayers, 
before the receipts can be used for other pur- 
poses. In twenty-two states all or part of this 
money goes into the state general fund. Nine 
states employ a portion of it for school support, 
and in seven, part is distributed to local units of 
government. 


Liberal yields 

The decline in revenues from income taxes 
during the current depression has been distinct- 
ly less than was anticipated by many people. 
This is shown in Tables VI, VII, and VIII, 
which list the receipts from the various state 
income taxes. It is true that there are individual 
cases in which the decline has been extraordi- 
nary and other instances in which sharp losses 
have been prevented by increases in rates, but 
on the whole the productivity revealed in the 
tables has been sustained more satisfactorily 
than discussions of income taxation have im- 
plied. 
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TABLE I 
RATES 


On personal incomes 


January 1, 1934 


Lowest and highest percentage rates in effect on January 1: 


State 
1930 1932 1934 

Arizona none none 14% 
Arkansas 1-5 1-5 1-5 
Delaware. 1-3(a) 1-3(a) 1-3(a) 
Georgia 14-814 (b) 1-5 1-5 
Idaho. . none 1-4 1-6 
Illinois none 1-6(c) none 
Indiana. . none none 1(d) 
Kansas none none 1-4 
Massachusetts 1 '4-6(e) 1 '4-6(e) 1 '4-6(e) 
Minnesota none none 1-5 
Mississippi 2%-5 2%-5 
Missouri 1 1-4 1-4 
Montana. . none none 1-4 
New Hampshire (f) (f) (f) 
New Mexico none none 1-4(g) 
New York... 1-3(h) 2-6(h) 3—7(h) 
North Carolina 1%-5 2-6 3-6 
North Dakota 1-6 1-6 1-15 
none 5(i) 5(i) 
Oklahoma 34-2 2-5 1-6 
Oregon. . 1-5 1-5(j) 2-7(j) 
South Carolina 1-5 1-5 3.5 
South Dakota none none 1—2(d) 
Tennessee 5(i) 5(i) 5(i) 
Utah none 1-4 1-4 
Vermont none 2(j) 2(j) 
Virginia 1%-3 14-3 1%-3 
Washington 1-3 none 1-7 (c) 

1—6(k) 1-7(1) 1-7(k) 


Wisconsin 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


(h) 
(i) 
(j) 
(k) 
(I) 


Subject to a reduction, determined by governor, not to exceed the excess of estimated school-fund revenue 
over total appropriations for schools. Half rates were applied in 1932. 

Equaled one-third of the federal income tax. 

Held unconstitutional. 

Gross income tax. 

114% on earned income and annuities; 3° on capital gains; 6°% on interest and dividends. 

Tax is levied only on income from dividends and interest at average rate on real estate. 

One-fifth of the local and state ad valorem tax on real and personal property, on which income was 
earned, may be offset. Resident reserves offset equal to tax paid on residence not to exceed $250. 

Normal rate of 1%-3%; temporary increase, 2%-—6% applicable to 1931, 1932, and 1934 income; addi- 
tional flat 1% emergency tax applicable to 1933 incomes. 

Applies only to income yielding investments (intangibles). 

Eight percent (Oregon) or four percent (Vermont) applies to income-yielding intangibles. 

Surtax for teachers’ pensions; normal tax less $37.50 divided by six. 

Surtaxes: normal tax less $37.50 divided by six. Emergency tax on 1931 income levied at same rate as 
normal tax. 
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TABLE II 
RATES 


On corporate incomes 


January 1, 1934 


Percentage rates in effect January 1: 


| 1932 1934 
Alabama none | none 3 
Arizona none none 1-5 
Arkansas. | 2 2 6 
California 4(a) 4(a) 2 
Connecticut 2(b) 2(b) 2(b) 
Georgia 4(c) 4 4 
Idaho. . none 1-4 | 1-6 
Kansas none none 2 
Massachusetts 2'4(d) 21% (d) 21%4(d) 
Minnesota. none none 1-5 
Mississippi 2%-5% 2%-5% 2%-6 
Missouri. 1 1-4 2 
Montana. 1 1 2 
New Mexico none none 2 
New York. 414(d) 4%(d) 4% (d) 
North Carolina 5% 6 
North Dakota 3 3 3 
Ohio. . none 5(i) 5(i) 
Oklahoma none 2-5 | 1-6 
Oregon. 5(e) &(e) 8(e) 
South Carolina 4 4% 4% 
Tennessee 3 4 4 
Utah none 3 3 
Vermont none 2 2 
Virginia 3 3 3 
Washington (f) (f) 1-7 
Wisconsin 2-6(g) 2-6(h) 2-—6(h) 


(a) Four per cent less 10 per cent of the real estate taxes and all local personal property taxes up to 75 per 
cent of the 4 per cent of net income. Minimum tax $35.00. 


(b) Based on the Connecticut portion of the amount of income on which the corporation was required to 
pay a tax to the United States, a minimum of $10.00 is due. 


(c) Equaled one-third of the federal income tax. Applied only to domestic corporations. 
(d) Alternative tax. 


(e) Personal property tax offset not exceeding 90 per cent. Tax to be not less than $10.00 after 1930 ($25.00 
in 1930). 


(f) A law providing for a tax on banks and financial corporations measured by net income was enacted in 
1929 and held unconstitutional by the Washington Supreme Court in 1930. 


(g) Surtax for teachers’ pensions; normal tax less $75.00 divided by six. 
(h) Surtaxes add one-third less $75.00 to tax. 
(i) On intangibles only. 
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TABLE III 


EXEMPTIONS AND BRACKETS 


Of personal income tax laws 
January 1, 1934 


| Year first | Exemptions from rates: Minimum | Maximum | 
State effective | rate | rate Administrative 
(modern act | Single Head of | For | applies on applies on officer 
only) | person family | Dependents first | all over 
Alabama..........] 1933 | $1,500 $3,000 | $300 | $1,000 | $ 8,000 | Tax Commissioner 
Arizona.. -..| 1933 8(a) 17.50(a) | 4(a) | 2,000 | 10,000 | Tax Commission 
Arkansas. 1929 1,500 2,500 400 3,000 | 50,000 | Commissioner of 
Revenue 
Delaware. 1917 1,000 2,000 | 200 | 3,000 | 10,000 | Tax Department 
Georgia. . 1929 1,500 3,500 | 400 | 5000 | 20,000 | Tax Commissioner 
Idaho. ... 1931 700 1,500 | 200 1,000 5,000 | Tax Commissioner 
Indiana 1933 1,000 | 1,000 | 0 _ = ; Treasury Dept. 
Kansas 1933 750 1,500 200 | 2,000 | 7,000 | Tax Commission 
Massachusetts 1917 2,000 | 2,500 250 | Flat - Commr. of Corp. 
and Taxation 
Minnesota 1933 1,200 | 2,000 200 1,000 | 10,000 | Tax Commission 
Mississippi 1914 1,500 | 3,500 400 | 2,000 15,000 Chairman of Tax 
Commission 
Missouri. | 1917 | 1,000 | 2,000 200 | 1,000 9,000 | State Auditor 
Montana... | 1933 | 1,000 | 2,000 300 | 2,000 6,000 | Board of 
| Equalization 
New Hampshire 1924 | 200 | 200 0 | Flat All Tax Commission 
New Mexico.... | 1933 | 3800 ; 1,500 200 10,000 100,000 Tax Commission 
New York..... 1919 1,000 | 2,500 400 10,000 50,000 Tax Commission 
North Carolina 1921 1,000 2,000 300 | 2,000 6,000 Commissioner of 
Revenue 
North Dakota. 1919 500 1,500 200 | 2,000 15,000 | Tax Commissioner 
Ohio... | 1931 oe .4 0 0 | Flat (e) Tax Commissioner 
Oklahoma 1913 | 1,000 | 2,000 500 | 2,000 14,000 Tax Commission 
Oregon. 1929 | 800 1,500 300 ' 1,000 5,000 Tax Commission 
| 
South Carolina 1922 1,000 1,800 200 2,000 6,000 Tax Commission 
South Dakota.. 1933 0 0 0 2,000 5,000 | Dir. of Taxation 
Tennessee(b) | 1929 | 0 0 0 Flat (e) Commr. of Finance 
and Taxation 
Utah 1931 1,000 2,000 400 1,000 8,000 Tax Commission 
Vermont 1931 1,000(c) 2,000(c) 250 Flat (e) Tax Commission 
Virginia. . 1919 1,250 2,800 400 3,000 5,000 | Tax Commissioner 
Washington 1932 8 17.50 4 1,000 12,000 | Tax Commission 
Wisconsin(d) 1911 8 17.50 4 1,000 12,000 | Tax Commissioner 


(a) Deducted from tax, not income. 

(b) Income from stocks and bonds taxed at 5% flat, no personal exemptions. Amount of tax paid on such 
income deducted from tax due under general income tax law. 

(c) In case taxed income derived wholly from stocks, bonds, or other interest bearing securities, the ex- 
emption for a single person is $400 and for a head of a family $500. 

(d) Normal tax. 

(e) All income-yielding intangibles. 
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TABLE IV 


WHAT DOES THE INDIVIDUAL PAY? 


State 


Alabama. 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas 


Delaware 
Georgia. 
Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 


Massachusetts(a) 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 


Ohio(b) 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


South Carolina 
South Dakota(c) 
Tennessee 


Utah 
Vermont (d) 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin (e) 


Man, wife, and 
3 dependents 


0 


eco 


In personal income tax 
1934 


January 1, 


$2000 Income 


$5000 Income 


| 
Man, wife, and 


3 dependents Single man 


Single man 


$25,000 Income 


Man, wife, and 
3 dependents 


Single man 


$ 5.00 | $ 12.00 $ 65.00 
12.00 | 38.00 59.50 | 
5.00 | 13.00 40.00 | 
10.00 24.00 | 50.00 | 
5.00 3.00 35.00 | 
16.00 57.00 115.00 | 
10.00 22.00 70.00 
00 10.00 40.00 40.00 
12.50 38.00 71.25 
0 26.25 45.00 
8. 26.25 51.50 
31.25 | 81.50 128.75 
| 
10.00 | 33.00 70.00 
10.00 22.00 60.00 
10.00 | 29 00 40.00 
30.00 39.00 120.00 | 
20.00 52.00 100.00 | 
15.00 38.00 75.00 | 
00 100.00 | 250.00 250.00 | 
25.00 | 25.00 | 85.00 
26.00 74.00 | 152.00 
20.00 58.00 | 100.00 
00 20.00 65.00 65.00 
100.00 250.00 250.00 
10.00 | 20.00 55.00 
20.00 45.00 80.00 
11.25 15.00 63.75 
Gross inc ome tax 
14.50 | 55.58 80.67 | 


(a) Income from profession, trade, employment or business. 


(b) Income from investments income. 


(c) Income from salaries and wages. 


(d) Business income. 


(e) Normal tax plus teachers’ pension surtax. 
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1,484.75 


$1,005 .00 
909.50 
740.00 


590.00 
675.00 
1,308 .00 


900 .00 
240.00 
840.00 


345 .00 
940.00 
1,210.00 


825 .00 
840.00 
420.00 


1,000.00 
1,230.00 
2,540.00 


1,250.00 
670.00 
1,544.00 


1,080.00 
465 .00 
1,250.00 


805 .00 
480.00 
657.50 


| 1,509.83 
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TABLE V 
WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 


From personal income taxes 


January 1, 1934 


Expense of Refund Local Relief and Casual 
State collection fund "7 — Schools Governments Charities Deficits 
Alabama X | Remainder 
(a) 
Arizona 10% 90° 
Arkansas. oy Remainder $750,000 $500,000 
Delaware. 1% $20,000 eee Remainder 
Georgia. 5% 95°; 
Idaho.... All 
Indiana All 
Kansas $25,000 Remainder 
Massachusetts. xX Remainder 
Minnesota. xX X Remainder 
Mississippi. All 
Missour1. All 
Montana. All 
New Hampshire. x Remainder 
New Mexico A 10% Remainder 25% 
New York. . $250,000 50% of 50°% of 
remainder remainder(b) 
North Carolina Sees All 
North Dakota $10,000 Remainder 
Ohio. . 1% acid Remainder 
Oklahoma. 25% 
Oregon. All 
South Carolina X Remainder 
South Dakota. 55% 45°, 
Tennessee X 55% of $5“; of 
remainder remainder(d) 
Utah. 5% 25%(e) 70%; 
Vermont Remainder $300,000 $150,000 
Virginia. . All 
Washington Remainder(f) X 


Wisconsin 


X Amount necessary. 


60° (g) 


(a) After floating debts due Oct. 1, 1932 are paid, revenue is to be used to reduce the state ad valorem tax. 


(b) On basis of real property assessment. Temporary increase goes largely to state general fund. 


(c) Distributed on a per capita basis. 
(d) To counties. 
(e) Plus $1 filing fees. 


(f) After reduction of state property tax levies. 
(g) Counties, 10%; cities, villages, and towns, 50°. 
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TABLE VI 
REVENUES 


From personal income taxes 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 
1,034 1,377 | 2,272 3,106 1,299 561 
Massachusetts. sensu], See 21,121 24,315 28,741 30,968 22,562 17,692 
Mississippi... . 713 573 645 635 651 632 98(a) 
Missouri 2,211 2,297 2,100 2,551 | 2,765 | 2,052 | 1,975(a) 
New Hampshire 453 506 563 596 638 | 642 | 574 
New York 52,517 62,869 83,520 80,493 39,276 | 29,967 
North Carolina 1,734 1,703 | 2,354 2,477 1,699 1,006 1,384 
North Dakota = 302 252 269 295 251 161 106 
Oklahoma 336 362 1,089 721 523 356 654 
South Carolina 480 343 399 437 434 364 | 259(a) 
Virginia 1640 | 2,045 1,776 1,942 2,165 1,912 | 1,251 
Wisconsin 4,811 | 6323 | 7,725 8,954 9,064 7,799 7,861(a) 


| | | | | 


(a) Allocated on the percentage that corporation and individual collections were to total collections for 
1930 and 1931. 


TABLE VII 
REVENUES 


From corporate income taxes 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 


| 
Arkansas. 423 | 427 168 157(a) 
California 6,816 5,473 4,627 
Connecticut 1,996 2,587 2,623 2,471 | 2,984 3,535 1,439 
Georgia 465 | 448 981 1,034(a) 
Massachusetts 5,540 5,028 5,052 4,975 | 5,474 4,250 1,036 
Mississippi 935 889 988 941 | 1,012 1,044 190(a) 
Missouri 2,125 1,733 1,331 1,700 | 1,843 | 1,368 1,316(a) 
Montana 289 281 249 340 || 441 | 168 115 
New York 35,560 44,912 51,459 53,095 | 64,512 | 72,279 | 46,032 
North Carolina 4,349 4,637 5,841 5,210 5,591 4,909 | 5,770(a) 
North Dakota 221 302 252 ne a 94 
Oregon 738 556 400 306 
South Carolina 1,078 1,419 1,864 1,666 1,502 1,362 |  923(a) 2 
Tennessee 742 718 701 807 808 523 496 a 
Virginia. 1,713 1,677 2,019 2,894 1,964 2,065 1,583 § 
Wisconsin 9,009 12,452 10,311 11,230 12,028 10,421. 10,398(a) 


a) Allocated in the percentage that corporation and individual collections were to total collections for 
1930 and 1931. 
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TABLE VIII 


COMBINED REVENUES 


From personal and corporate income taxes 


(In thousands of dollars) 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Connecticut 1,996 2,587 2,623 2,471 2,984 3,535 1,439 
Delaware... 1,034 1,377 1,611 2,272 3,106 1,299 561 
Georgia 657 631 1,382 1,457 
Massachusetts. 27,632 26,149 29,367 33,716 36,442 26,812 18,728 
Mississippi... .. 1,649 1,462 1,650 1,586 1,663 1,676 288 
Missouri...... 4,336 4,030 3,698 4,252 4,609 3,420 3,291 
Montana... 289 281 249 340 441 168 115 
New Hampshire 453 506 563 596 638 642 574 
New York.. 78,649 97,162 114,001 136,667 144,634 105,074 75,999 
North Carolina 6,084 6,340 8,196 7,687 7,291 5,915 7,154 
North Dakota 603 501 538 614 522 303 200 
Oklahoma 336 362 1,089 721 523 356 654 
South Carolina 1,559 1,762 2,263 2,104 1,936 1,726 1,182 
Tennessee... . 742 718 701 807 1,530 1,224 1,132 
Virginia. ... 3,352 3,722 3,795 4,836 4,129 3,977 2,834 
Wisconsin. ... 13,820 18,775 18,036 20,184 21,093 18,220 18,259 
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LANSING STATE JOURNAL 


A Michigan editorial commends State Government’s 
appeal to intelligent lawmakers. 


EGISLATURES come in for a deal of public razzing. Mark Twain remarked about 

LL the weather, “Everybody complains about it, but nobody does anything about it.” 

It is very much that way with respect to legislatures. We go on, year after year, 
complaining of legislatures but doing nothing to make them better. 


There is a fine new publication—now in its seventh year—bearing the title SraTe 
GoveERNMENT. It is published by the American Legislators’ Association, with admin- 
istrative offices in Chicago. 


State GOVERNMENT is sharply in contrast with common impressions as to state leg- 
islatures. The publication is dignified, learned, and able. One never picks up a num- 
ber that one is not impressed with the magazine. It assumes the right attitude. It 
commands respect. As one turns through its pages, one cannot escape the thought 
of how useful and contributory to great human good our legislatures would be if they 
were conducted with honor, dignity, and ability. 


It is doubtless true that legislatures do not get all the credit they deserve. There 
never was a legislative session that did not have able men in it. In committees and 
out of sight of the public some truly sound consideration is given to measures. But, 
on the whole, there is no use trying to disguise the fact that legislatures do not com- 
mand respect. 


The fault is pretty largely with the American public. We do not demand ability. 
Either we are content to neglect wholly the selection of candidates, or we are prone 
to vote for someone because he chances to represent one of our pet prejudices, or be- 
cause he belongs to what we consider our social status. By such whims, we exercise 
our privilege of voting. | 


But this publication, Star—E GoveRNMENT, considers problems of state legislation upon 
a high level. Such discussions as it undertakes, it undertakes systematically and in a 
dignified and trained way. When it deals with the subject of “Depression Taxes,” it 
does not handle the problem in terms of votes at the next election, but in terms of 
genuine information: It makes appeal to common intelligence and not to the preju- 
dices and the pullings and haulings of various groups. 
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IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


Burgesses and councillors met in the eighteenth-century original of this restored Williams- 
burg capitol. A description of the building, and of its dedication by the Virginia General 
Assembly last February, are included in the article by Hon. Ashton Dovell which begins on 
the opposite page. 
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